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IDSUMMER in Srinagar. Under 

M the bright flags of Kashmir, 

England, France, and the United 

States, in a delightful garden, the Citroen 

Trans-Asiatic Expedition rests, the first 

portion of itsambitious motor trek crowned 
with complete success. 

Before us loom the Pamir, the trails 
thither cut by floods. Beyond the moun- 
tain barrier the China group of heavier, 
finer cars is toilsomely plowing its way 
across the deserts from Peiping toward the 
rendezvous at Kashgar, in the heart of 
Asla. 

What is mystery to us will be fact to 
you long before this journal of our east- 
ward marches can be published. Kashmir 
spreads its seductions before our eyes or 
tempts us forth to watch the Jhelum River 
lift the houseboats high above the sur- 
rounding countryside. The long, long trail 
ahead leads our thoughts across the roof 
of the world. But the present duty 1s to 
relate what has gone before. 


There come fond memories of those days 
before the start. My first thrilling inter- 
view in Pa’ 3 with M. Georges - Marie 


Haardt, the leader of the Expedition, with 
all Asia spread before us in his treasure- 
trove of travel lore overlooking the Tuile- 
ries; the graciousness of President Dou- 
mergue toward the only representative of 
America in this French expedition; our 
chief patron, M. André Citroen, waving 
farewell to us at the Gare de Lyon; the 
Mariette Pacha, for the first time in her 
history, coming alongside the quay at Bev- 
routh, the Syrian seaport, so that our heavy 
cars can be landed rather than lightered 
ashore.* (See, also. page 380. ) 

Fond memories, too, of that oriental city 
to which I first came as a teacher twenty 
years ago. The cordial and repeated hos- 
pitality of the High Commissioner of 
France and Mme. Ponsot; the reception 
by the American Consul and Mrs. Keeley 
and President and Mrs. Dodge at the 
American University: the Expedition’s 
equipment inspection in honor of the ar- 
rival of the Vice-President of the National 
Geographic Society on the red sands of 
Bir Hassen, with the Tricolor and the 


* See “The Trans-Asiatic Expedition Starts,” 
by Georges-Marie Haardt, in the Nationat GEo- 
GRAPHIC MaGAZINE for June, 1931. 
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PROGRESS THROUGII DAMASCUS SAVORED OF A TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 


Mounted Circassian troops served as an escort of honor for the column of sturdy, gray, Pamir 
cars, as they rolled slowly through the ancient city, in the early stages of their journey across 


mysterious Asia. 


Stars and Stripes flying side by side above 
our sturdy tractors; the official farewell. 

Then the start! 

Moonlight gives way to clear dawn be- 
side the Mediterranean. The camp camel 
bell sounds 4 o'clock. Fora year and a half 
this relic of earlier caravans 1s to order our 
uprisings and our downsittings. ‘To-day, 
April 4, 1931. it heralds the end of years 
of preparation, the beginning of great 
adventure, 

To study this interesting old continent ; 
to follow pilgrim and trade routes older 
than idols or money; to record the sights 
and sounds of the changing East by meth- 
ods unavailable to former expeditions; to 
share our results with millions—this is no 
mere mechanical treadmill. Were this a 
motor dash, archeologist and paleontolo- 
gist. naturalist and painter, photographer 
and cinema director would be left behind. 
But this experiment in human fellowship, 
this adventure in human geography, gains 
greatest significance when most widely 
shared. Only through the help of Kublai 
Khan could Marco Polo ‘see wonders.” 
Only through Marco Polo did the shadow 


of “the lord of lords” reach to the Western 
World. The changing East has messages 
we cannot with impunity ignore. 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS WITH TRACTORS 


Across these cerulean waters Phcenician 
galleys pushed out to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, blazing new trails. We swing out 
onto steep sand dunes, where our tractor 
motors, better brothers of those with which 
the First and Second Haardt - Audouin - 
Dubreuil Missions conquered the Sahara 
and the trackless wastes of Africa,* are 
in their element. Against the sky, between 
sea and mountain, passes a slowly moving 
string of camels. 

We climb the Lebanon, age-old moun- 
tains of Biblical story and dramatic his- 
tory. Our engines are new, our loads 
heavy. In deep sand they were admirable. 
On this asphalt highway Levantine chauf- 
feurs dash by, casting dust and derision in 
our faces. A handsome patriarch utters 

* See “The Conquest of the Sahara by Auto- 
mobile” and “Through the Deserts and Jungles 
of Africa by Motor,” in the Nationat GEko- 


GRAPHIC MAGAZINE for January, 1924, and June, 
1926, respectively. 
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that deathless oriental blessing, ‘Maa Sa- 
laameh!" “Goin peace!’ 

Friends stop us on our way to wish us 
well, Airplanes sweep our crawling col- 
umn with their friendly lenses. 


FLASHING SPAHIS AS ESCORTS 


We camp at Dyeyde, in the Antilebanon. 
and sleep cold. Then down the valley of 
the swift Barada, Naaman’s river, to a hot 
parade ground beside a road once known 
to Saul-—the ““Damascus Road” from Je- 
rusalem and Galilee. 

André Goerger, secretary general of the 
Expedition, 1s a man of many duties; but 
he and [ found time to roam the bazaars, 
to gaze up at the newly revealed mosaics mn 
the Omayyad Mosque, and to visit the 
tomb of one for whom all Franks should 
have respect—the gallant Saladin. 

On the morning of our passing from 
city to desert, troops of Spahis flash their 
red-and-white burnooses before us, wild- 
riding Circassians weave in and out among 
our modest gray cars, and then rein in to 
escort these newest vehicles through the 
“oldest city in the world,” their trim, dark 
uniforms powdered by the dust of our 
passing. Beyond the gardens of the city, 
M. Ponsot, in the name of France, wishes 
us Godspeed and a safe return. 

As we crawled north on April 8, two 
planes swooped low and stopped to deliver 
tome some films. An ultra-modern Santa 
Claus in flying togs proved to be our 
friend, Pere Poidebard (see page 390). 

The world will know more about this 
remarkable man, because his aérial method 
for discovering, mapping, and measuring 
the ruins of second-century Roman walls 
is of intense interest. Forts with battle- 
ments, twenty feet high, once stretched 
from Damascus to the foothills of Kur- 
distan to protect the caravan routes. 

Caravans have for ages plodded above 
these forgotten barriers. To such earth- 
bound folk as they were designed to stop. 
they don’t exist to-day; but from the air 
Pere Poidebard directs his workmen where 
to dig and their spades strike history! 


A BLOOD-FEUD AMONG THE BEDOUINS 


Among the Bedouins a stay-at-home 
woman doesn’t amount to much; but if 
one is abducted it takes the lives of seven 
enemies to square the account. On our 
arrival at Palmyra powerful sheiks were 


awaiting the arbitration of such a blood- 
feud, 

In the lobby of the Hotel Zenobia a 
phonograph flippantly played “T Kiss Your 
Hand, Madame.” But. behind the thin 
door of the salon, desert chiefs, disgurged 
from shiny motor cars, sat together with 
cigarette and coffee cup, their real feelings 
hid behind studied, graceful gestures. 

On the table, before a French officer, 
a question which might mean hordes of 
nomads in movement, thousands of camels 
herded along, dashing riders spying out 
the Jand, and women with tattooed chins 
turning from their looms or goatskin 
churns to break camp and move across 
the desert which belongs to him who can 
hold it. 

The headcloth, the camel’s-hair crown. 
the princely robes remain; but the modern 
sheik wears smoked goggles and has a car. 


FRENCH ENGINEERS BUILD A 
PALMYRA 


NEW 


The French have cleared the hovels from 
the Great Temple of Palmyra and have 
built anew town in the plain. Near its cen- 
ter 1s a glaring white mosque. but prayers 
were still being said in a twice-hallowed 
shrine of the ancient pagan temple. 

At the corner of a rude quadrangle of 
cement, workmen were pushing a well 
shaftintothe earth. At 65 feet they struck 
clay, and the captain in charge handed me 
a damp gob to reassure me—or himself— 
that abundant water will come to bless this 
lonely desert post of the Foreign Legion. 
only 10 per cent French in personnel. but 
everv man a deserter or a Frenchman at 
the end of fifteen years. 

In the morning. as our cars swung into 
line and our hands swept to a mute ‘Vive 
la France!” the Legionnaires stiffened to 
‘Present Arms.” To the sound of a lone 
bugle, the Tricolor rose for the first time 
over this unfinished desert fort. 

Two davs later we halted at the avia- 
tion field outside the older fort, at Rutbah 
Wells. On the upper terrace Iraqi, with 
long hair and a bright star on their caps. 
either pace back and forth or shroud their 
bodies in blankets and sleep in the sun. 

High above the walls tower the radio 
masts. Inside are the ageless wells, a post 
office, and a hotel run by Chaldean Chris- 
tians. In spite of its barbed-wire barri- 
cade, Rutbah Fort is neat enough: but 
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A PRAYER TO ALLAH IN A TWICE-HALLOWED SHRINE 


Though the French have built a new Palmyra, with a glaring white mosque in its center, at 
the time of the Expedition’s visit prayers were still being said in a quiet, tumble-down mosque 
which for many years has occupied a site in the center of the Great Temple, pagan relic of a 


former day. The author photographed an old worshiper at the end of what was one of the last 
services to be held here. 
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outside the walls the oi] can, raw material 
for scores of oriental utensils, is used to 
build fences. Around each slovenly tent, 
be it canvas or goat-hair, there is an ugly 
wall of rusting tin. The soft-tinted ridges, 
the barren wastes, and mesas take on rare 
dignity in comparison with this man-made 
rubbish heap outside the silent fort, half- 
way on the desert trail fron: Damascus to 


Baghdad. 
THE COLD AND THE HEAT OF TILE DESERT 


The man who swore to be faithful ‘‘till 
the sands of the desert grow cold” was 
either a poor geographer or a philanderer. 
Touch the roof of the low tent with your 
bare shoulder at dawn and the condensed 
moisture feels like ice. But the days are 
hot. 

On the lee side of each car, dust hangs 
in an unbelievable way. Every man’s face 
tells in which direction he has come, for 
one cheek 1s hidden under a deep layer of 
dust. Bread dries while one holds it in 
one’s hand. Its rough edges are harsh on 
cracked and bleeding lips. 

Shaving is purgatorial. Starting out 
with a raw face and a layer of dust, against 
which the best-advertised soap seems un- 
able to lather, one finally succeeds in 
producing a lather which dries while one 
reaches for a razor. 

After the rigors of the desert, the air 
beside the Euphrates had a softness almost 
feminine. To the east of our green tents. 
white marl cliffs bulged up against the 
blue. A few hundred feet away, unusually 
verdant grain fields, with fleecy flocks 
nibbling along the edges and soft-voiced 
irrigation ditches pouring a stream of life- 
giving water over the thirsty land. 

Eastward from Ramadi we had rolled 
swiftly along a road whose signboards 
seemed ironic, even to us who live in a 
mechanical world. In this land of camel 
and goat, of gowned horseman and nomad 
tent, that tarred trail in the tawny desert 
bore the warning ‘For Motors Only.” 


WE CROSS THE EUPHRATES 


Talk about the camel nosing his way into 
the Arab’s tent! The mechanical camel. in 
less than a decade, has shouldered the for- 
mer ship of the desert off the most-trav- 
eled lanes. The historic home of nomad 
and husbandman has become a race-course 
for chauffeurs. 


ya 


On April 16 the swift waters of the 
lwuphrates swept the slanting hulls of an 
archaic ferry, and we crossed, almost with- 
out human effort, to Mesopotamia—the 
land between the rivers. A troop plane 
droned high overhead. The “Overland 
Mail” to Beyrouth rolled past. 

My tent-mate, a prodigious worker, 
never loses the light touch. Seeing the 
fronded palm trees, Le Févre says. “Great 
is the wisdom of Allah! In such a dusty 
land He provides the dusters.” 

Beyond the uphrates we met the semi- 
weekly desert convoy. Car after car, 
crammed with natives or travelers on 
whose baggage were the thought-stirring 
labels of “ Baghdad.” “Bombay,” and“ Ran- 
goon.” In front of three passengers in a 
back seat, there stood a black sheep which 
a desert woman slowly stuffed by hand, 
perhaps to fatten for a feast, while a 
chubby infant with bare thighs nursed at 
her breast. 

Two buses rolled up loaded with Tragi 
Boy Scouts, some in the national head- 
dress like the American overseas cap. 
others in small sun helmets, with scarves 
protecting the neck. 


AN AUDIENCE WITH KING FEISAL 


To one who lives in dreams, modern 
Baghdad, in spite of all twentieth-century 
improvements, spells disillusion. My body 
enjoyed my private bath; but my thoughts 
squatted with story-book characters around 
atmarble pool. Those bubbles of radiance 
at the mosque of Kkazimain stir the imagi- 
nation, and in a bookstore without equal in 
the Near East one may find romance: but a 
dinner party with the French Charge d’Af- 
faires, in a garden beside the Tigris. was 
all the chaste reader of the “Arabian 
Nights” could ask, and we spent a delight- 
ful hour with King Feisal. the ruler of 
Iraq. at his country home, not far from 
the capital. 

His Majesty received us most gra- 
ciously, showed keen interest 1n our itin- 
erary, and asked to inspect one of our 
cars. Audouin-Dubreuil, M. Haardt's com- 
panion and priceless associate in many a 
moving adventure, took Chief Mechanic 
Ferracci with him on the “Silver Crescent,” 
the car of the second in command. 

This pint-size Corsican is made for ad- 
ventures. At our first camp bevond Bagh- 
dad he described his unconventional visit 
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TIIE GUFA, OR CORACLE, ITAS BEEN USED FOR CENTURIES IN PARTS OF THE 
NEAR LAST 


One tradition says the infant Moses was set adrift in such a reed-woven, tar-calked craft. 
These Baghdad gufamen often improvise ludicrous songs about their passengers as they ferry 


them across the Tigris. 


to the Royal Garden in the city of Harun- 
al-Rashid : 

“How it was beautiful, after all that 
dust! We looked through that fence and 
it was Paradise. And a “Tommie’ at the 
gate. So I demands from the cocher if 
we can enter. Why not? For members 
of the Citroén Trans-Asiatic Mission noth- 
ing is forbidden. So in we go, and such 
a pleasure to be there! 

“Ith bien; one can’t stay in Paradise 
forever and still look after my enfants, 
the mechanics, and the coachman’s bill ris- 
ing all the time; so out we go. And at the 
gate an officer beside the Tommie. An’ 
he 1s very polite to us, like he would say, 
‘These fellows don’t know a Royal Gar- 
den from a public park.’ But to that 
Tommie—! He speaks very low and fast, 
but that Tommie he look so, I am vraiment 
sorry for him, Tle simply give him hades. 
But we did see the Royal Garden.” 

Hurdling a rise in the desert, we sud- 
denly saw Khanaqin, with a wide bridge 
crossing an unexpected river, with women 


in bright colors doing their laundry in the 
muddy water, and storks perched on little 
mud houses set among the slanting palms. 


WI REACH TIIE FRONTIER OF CIIANGING 
PERSIA 


It was as if, at the rubbing of Aladdin’s 
lamp, the hot desert had dissolved like a 
mirage and a humble, homey village taken 
its place. We rolled into a wire-fenced 
inclosure, where our thirsty motors were 
nourished from the ministering nipples of 
gas tank and grease gun. Since the days 
of Alexander, no such caravan had ever 
halted here on its way to distant Taxila 
and Kashmir. 

At the frontier we were met by Colonel 
Esfandiary and Tieutenant Djchanguiri, 
our official escorts across changing Persia. 
They put themselves to vast trouble to fa- 
cilitate our journey and help us appreciate 
a land they loyally serve; but in their em- 
phasis on the new, in a land whose past 
was so beautiful, they must sometimes 
have found us unappreciative. 
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A WELL-BALANCED MEAL FOR A FEW 
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CENTS JIS OFFERED BY PORTABLE PAZAAR 


LUNCIT COUNTERS 


The fragrant smell of cooking lingers always in Baghdad's narrow streets. where thousands 
patronize these wayside lunch-stands, which sell eggs, Arab flapjacks of barley, fish, mutton, and 


many {fruits and vegetables. 


Under the leadership of Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, a ruler of unquestioned energy, 
many diverse tribes are being united. A 
common headgear. the pahlawi, serves to 
break down tribal lines and give a unity of 
appearance and spirit. In our eves, this 
visored cap does not enable the Persian to 
look his best: but the landscape retains a 
beauty which the most delicate Persian art 
only inadequately suggests. Great green 
vallevs tucked m between barren hills, 
wide-reaching plains with purple rims, em- 
erald pockets among tawny slopes—spring- 
time Persia 1s a lovely Jand. 


A CLIMPSE Of PERSIA § ROSETTA STONE 


From Kermanshah, with covevs of 
black-clad women with visored veils, sit- 
ting at the edge of the town. hke a crow 
chorus awaiting a performance of “Chan- 
tecler.” there 1s a charming view across the 
fertile plain to the barren mountain, from 
which pours forth a crystal stream. 

From time immemorial that must have 
been a place for picnics. If so, the habit 


persists. And, behind the gay parties of 
men in their shirt sleeves and women with 
their veils thrown back. there are the fa- 
mous rock carvings of Tak-i-Bostan, the 
Garden Grotto. 

A hunting scene in bas-relief may pic- 
ture what took place centuries ago between 
these sharp-peaked lulls and the softly 
rolling site of Kermanshah. Perhaps this 
plain, deluged with water from this very 
source, was the site of Chosroes’ hunt 
from boats, in which light-fingered ladies, 
playing the Persian lute, lured wild boars 
to their death (see pages 407 and 410). 

Persia's Rosetta Stone is still in its origi- 
nal position, high on the cliffs beyond WKer- 
manshah. To the vanity of its rulers we 
owe much of our knowledge of ancient his- 
tory. And nowhere. perhaps. is there a 
carving more interesting than that which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. because of its im- 
accessible position on the Bisitun, or Be- 
histun, Rock, was forced to decipher with 
the aid of field glasses. A traveler never 
appreciates a site until he has proved it 
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A HARNESS SHOP ON MAIN STREET, BAGHDAD 


Rows of tiny arched stalls, or booths, sometimes facing narrow streets roofed over to keep 
out the heat, house much of Baghdad’s huge trade. This saddler can outfit horse, donkey, or 
camel. 
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with his legs as well as his eyes; so I 
scrambled up the rocks until I could go no 
farther (see page 411). 

Hamadan was Ecbatana once. Mem- 
ories of Esther and Mordecai still cluster 
around this center of the Persian carpet 
trade. But we had to hasten on. 

Marco Polo went to Kazvin from Ta- 
briz. At Siahdehan our path joined his. 
To this wayside village, set at the junction 
of the roads to Tabriz and Hamadan, two 
carloads of members and friends of the 
National Geographic Society came out to 
welcome us. 

We passed through Kazvin in a drizzle. 
and had hardly reached our camping site 
outside Teheran, where a bundle of mail 
awaited us, before the rain came down in 
earnest. Letters became blotted with rain- 
drops, as our men stood in the open, 
eagerly reading the news from home. 


THE CAMEL SACRIFICE IN TEHERAN 


The morning after our arrival a camel 
was sacrificed in the central square of 
Teheran. This ceremony goes back, by 
devious routes, to the time when God sent 
a ram to Abraham just in time to save him 
from the murder of Ishmael. We, how- 
ever, say it was Isaac whose life was saved. 

Stolid troops in long lines ; natty officers 
on horseback; men and women spectators 
grouped separately, as in a theater; a 
Persian fife-and-drum corps  shrilling 
barbaric, nostalgic music; guild leaders 
mounted on plumed horses; then the 
camel, gaily decorated, haughtily advanc- 
ing to his doom. 

There is the swift flash of a knife, the 
moment of tension is over, and the crowds 
begin to disperse. Portions of the sacri- 
fice are borne away to the different guilds. 
The crowds, in holiday humor, flow into 
the streets. A long row of rainbow auto- 
buses awaits the home-going throng. The 
camel is only an incident. This is light- 
hearted release from the stern duties of 
modern living. 

Persia has seven thousand prophets. 
Each was born. Fach died. That gave 
Persia a surfeit of holy days. -But Reza 
Shah Pahlevi is indefatigable, and there 
are now fewer legal holidays in Persia 
than in some Western lands. 

In this city of new, wide streets, cutting 
through fine old buildings whose beauty 
can never be replaced, of men in pahlavis 
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and of motor buses honking at crossings, 
I sought to discover something that would 
relate this progress-pursuing capital to the 
Persia of art and literature, the Persia 
represented at the recent magnificent cx- 
hibition of Persian art in London. No 
city 1s built of dreams, though dreams may 
have built it; but I sought just one Per- 
slan miniature that would be true to fact 
and dreams as well. 

Backed by Elburz and the towering 
cone of Demavend ;* city of green gardens 
and fine palaces, now pushing. like Jerusa- 
lem, beyond its walls; in whose curio shops 
rare beauty and cheap counterfeit lie in 
the same dusty heap; where rich rugs. 
once spread beneath a lavish banquet or a 
more beautiful frugal meal. now hang for 
sale at the doors of grubby little shops— 
how can one picture Teheran, this chang- 
ing city, to one who rests under the spell 
of its exotic name? 

soft light. a quiet pool amid high-reach- 
ing trees, shadowy figures from the East 
of music and laughter. a touch of that 
spirit world which poets suggest but no 
uniformed stranger may enter—lI longed 
to capture that and share it. 

One evening we inquired our way. Be- 
hind the shoulder of him who directed us 
there was the flash of merry eyes. As we 
rolled on, I regretted that something of 
this eager beauty could not be transmitted 
to those whose Persia is a spiritual thing 
and not a succession of cinemas and shops. 

We dined on pilaf and kebabs, m an old 
palace to which Nasr-ed-Din Shah, four- 
score years ago, came to confer with its 
owner, his premier. Around the walls 
stretches a series of paintings three gen- 
erations old, with each personage bearing 
his name—historical documents of rare 
interest, with Gobineau, the Frenchman, 
among the rest. To enable me to photo- 
graph them for THe GerocrapHic, the 
owner kindly had removed the heavy ceil- 
ing fans and closed the hall for several 
hours (see page 415). 

This unusual restaurant, beside a wil- 
low-shaded pool, had come to be a friendly 
place, and this delicious Persian meal. 
eaten on a moon-lit balcony, was a relief. 


* See, also, “Modern Persia and Its Capital; 
and an Account of an Ascent of Mount Dema- 
vend, the Persian Olympus,” by F. L. Bird, in the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MacGazinxneé for April, 
1921. 
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WOOD IS SO SCARCE IN IRAQ TIIAT EVEN SMALI, POLES AND 
SWITCIIES FIGURE IN DAILY TRADI 


From such reeds, gufas, huts, fences, and cages are made. 
Baghdad wood is obtained by breaking up the rafts which bring pottery, 


fruit, and wool down the Tigris to this market. 


after a day in which beauty had escaped 
ny lens. 

It was Costantini. a member of the E-x- 
pedition, big-hearted, direct, full of bra- 
vado, who noticed that the man who had 
helped us on our way was at an adjoining 
table. Beside him the same merry eyes 
shone in the midst of a black chuddar. It 
was Costantini who told these sympathetic 
strangers that I had a request to make. 

“T know the isolation of Persian women. 
It 1s possible, for money, to secure un- 
worthy models; but I don’t want such 
photographs. My models must be worthy 
of Persia at its best. He who helps me 
must do it from pride and friendliness.” 
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“Perhaps I can ar- 
range. I'll send word 
to your hotel.” 


PERSIAN FRIENDS 
DEFY CONVENTIONS 


Ienthusiasms are no- 
toriously short - lived. 
When, after several 
days, I heard nothing, 
I thought I under- 
stood. 

Then a knock at the 
door. My friend was 
there. 

“IT thought I had it 
all arranged for last 
Iriday, my weekly 
holiday; but I was il. 
If I wrote you, you 
would think me faith- 
less. I have a little 
free time to-day. Can 
you come? My friends 
cannot be there, but 
my wife and mother 
will welcome you.” 

In the midst of a de- 
lightful lunch at the 
Teheran Club, once 
the American Lega- 
tion, I excused myself 
to go to this unex- 
pected rendezvous. 

The midday light 
was unfavorable; but 
our imminent depar- 
ture prevented later 
arrangements and such 
cordiality made tech- 
nical defects negligi- 
ble. I discovered the secret behind it all. 

“During my work here I came to know 
Dr. Millspaugh and to have a great re- 
spect for him. I felt that in the Americans 
Persia had disinterested friends. My 
wife, for a time, attended the American 
College and there came in contact with 
American women. We both felt under a 
debt of gratitude to your country. 

“Then we saw and spoke with you. 
What you want is unconventional; but in 
our hearts we see no objection. It is the 
best way we can show our appreciation. 
So we have decided to Iet vou pass the 
gate into our private lives. We want you 
to feel that we are your friends.” 


Much 
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MOTOR. CARAVAXS AND DONKEY TRAINS TRAVEL SIDE BY SIDE OX T1IE, ROADS 


A view from the rocky heights at Tfak-i-Bostan, a few miles northeast of Nermanshah (sce. also, 
pages 408 to 410). 


On a legation balcony, in that soft Per- 
sian twilight. I recalled this chance en- 
counter. A jazz band played in the salon. 
Gay couples floated past the wide doorway 
on happy feet. A tiny fountain played in 
aquict pool. Here was a Persian garden! 
Beside it that unconventional noonday 
rendezvous, more unusual, lacked imys- 
tery. But who among these guests, invited 
to do us honor, would dare as much for 
me as those friends into whose lives I 
passed for a moment and was gone? 

Le Tevre and I sit at breakfast in the 
Vale of Kashmir. 

“Here we are,” he says, “equipped with 
the most modern scientific devices. We 


record the sights and sounds around us, 
seeking to reveal the truth. 

“But the truth alwavs escapes our in- 
struments because truth is a spiritual 
affair. Only after the journey is over, 
when big things have lost thetr tvranny 
and little things that mean more have 
assumed their true value, can a writer ap- 
praise his wanderings.” 

How seldom have we accomphshed what 
we hoped to do—establish a personal, 
friendly contact between representatives 
of Orient and Occident? Teheran 1s far 
away, but across the miles I look back on 
those two friends who defied convention to 
share with me a moment in their personal 
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TAK-I-BOSTAN ARTISTS CARVED THESE RELIEFS THIRTEEN CENTURIES AGO 


The central gigantic stone figure represents Chosroes II receiving a chaplet and garland. 





A PERSIAN LUNCHEON PARTY AT SAHNE, BETWEEN KERMANSHAH AND HAMADAN 


Rugs were spread beside a stream, and honey-sweetened milk curds, with flat sheets of bread 
(see page 413) on which to scoop them up, were set out. Before sitting down, the men removed 
their boots. From left to right: André Goerger, secretary general of the Expedition; Col. Esfan- 
diary Noury, paint Cyr graduate and escort of the Expedition through Persia ; Audouin-Dubreuil 
the Expedition’s second in command; and M. Jacovleff, artist. 3 
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“THE ROSETTA STONE OF ASIA,” ON THE BEHISTUN ROCK NEAR KERMANSHAH 


This impressive monument of Darius the Great consists of four parts: the relief sculptures 
and the trilingual inscriptions. Almost a century has elapsed since the young English officer, 
Henry Rawlinson, climbed the dangerous cliff and, with the help of a plucky Kurdish boy, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining copies of the inscriptions which proved to be the key to the lost language and 
history of Babylonia and Assyria (see, also, text, page 403). 
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THE BRILLIANT NORTH GATEWAY, ONE OF THE I2 PORTALS OF TEHERAN 


A stirring scene from Persian mythology is wrought in tiles of many colors over the gate proper. 
The flanking walls are niched with tiled and arched recesses. 





A HALT FOR A SMILE IN A SIDE STREET OF TEHERAN 


Though aviators and chauffeurs give an up-to-date touch to the Persian capital, camel caravans 
and droves of laden donkeys still play parts of importance in its life. 
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CHILDREN OF MESHED-I-SAR, ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPIAN 


While the seven tractors of the Expedition crawled toward Meshed from Teheran, the author and 
several other members of the party made a hurried side trip to the Caspian Sea 





NEITHER SPONGES NOR CHAIR SEATS, BUT THIN, CRISP BREAD 


The bread is baked in large ovens, on mounds of red-hot pebbles. In former times profiteering 
bakers were browned in their own ovens. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF PERSIA VISITS THE EXPEDITION’S CAMP NORTH OF TEHERAN 


During their journey through Persia, M. Haardt and his associates were the recipients of many 
energetic ruler, Reza Shah Pahlevi. 


courtesies from the nation’s 
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A TEHERAN MOVIE HOUSE ANNOUNCES THE SHOWING OF “METROPOLIS” 


by ae faces a newly widened street in the southwest section of the capital, where 
many lovely old buildings are being sacrificed before the march of modern influence (see text, 


page 405). 
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TNE INTERIOR OF GULISTAN 


The central mural is of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. 





PALACE, 


NOW A RESTAURANT 


On other walls are a series of portraits of celeb- 


rities three generations old. To enable the author to photograph the frescoes, the proprietor had 
the ceiling fans removed and the restaurant closed to the public for hours (see text, page 405). 


lives and, as I departed, sent a bright bit 
of Kurdish embroidery “from one wife 
to another.” 


AS CARAVANSERAIS CRUMBLE, GARAGES RISE 


Passing between extensive poppy fields, 
we came to Sebzewar and found rooms in 
a garage. This is not so had as it sounds, 
for on the pilgrim route to Meshed the 
garages are excellent. 

Persia once had 30.000 caravanserais. 
Then came the motor car, lengthening the 
stages, demanding other services. The 
old serais are crumbling to dust, but the 
garages are going concerns. Ina garage 
courtyard, after the interlocking Chinese 
puzzle of human forms, pressed into a 
motor bus, has resolved itself into a com- 
pany of pilgrims, one can see more phases 
of Persian life than he can in most city 
SITCeTS; 

The complement of the modern garage 
is this veritable omni-bus. crowded with 
travelers, and with its sides decorated like 
a Christmas tree, with water bottles, ablu- 


tion jugs, and all the other light para- 
phernalia which the pilgrims inside can't 
pile on their fect. Three or four men sit 
on the backboard. gathering dust. If the 
motor manufacturers saw the loads they 
carry and the roads they traverse, they'd 
have heart disease. An oriental truck 
driver is a perfect example of the proverb, 
“Where ignorance ts bliss : 


THE CITY OF OMAR KITAYYAM 


Through Nishapur, city of turquoises 
and Omar Khayyam. we dashed without 
stopping. Aswe descended toward the gold 
dome in Meshed, a “Canterbury Tales” 
procession of pilgrims rode down the 
winding road. mostly black-rebed women 
on donkey-back, riding slowly along to- 
ward the sacred shrine of Hazrat Imam 
Reza, Eighth Apostle of Mohammed the 
Prophet. on whom be peace! 

Around the courts of this famous shrine 
there are portals worthy of Samarkand. 
But no Christian may enter, though Chris- 
tians have, and in 1911 the Russian sol- 
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TIIE FAMILY OF A PERSIAN GENTLEMAN IN TIIKNIR PRIVATE GARDEN 


When the young lady at the left leaves the privacy of her home she will don the traditional 


black veil (see illustration, opposite page). 


This photograph was made possible because the head 


of the household, as a gesture of friendship toward Americans whom he had known and admired, 


defied national convention (see text, page 406). 


diers invaded the inner precincts of the 
Mosque of Gouher Shah. 

Accompanied by a friendly and intelli- 
gent police officer. I roamed the roofs sur- 
rounding the holy area, trying to capture 
the colors of these lustrous tiles, these bulg- 
ing domes in turquoise and gold. 

One evening, when the radiant bubble 
floated in soft afterglow, I stopped out- 
side the heaven-aspiring arch of the North 
Gate, atop which rises a vulgar, jig-saw 
clock-tower. An imaginary line here sep- 
arates Believer from Unbeliever, and even 
before that mad month of Moharram gives 
fanaticism its day, one does not advance 
beyond this gate. 

A Persian called that I must go no far- 
ther. We were behind a pillar at the time, 
so I drew him aside until! we could see 
the bright dome, the radiant lance of the 
high minaret. And there we stood, side 
by side, religious differences forgotten, 
jealousy of riehts and curtosity stilled by 
the glory of that sight (see page 424). 

The wonder is. not that I could pass no 
farther, but that I could stand there at all, 
for that noisy boulevard. lined with auto- 
buses and fronted by new shops, occupies 


the site of the Astana, a graveyard which, 
because of its propinquity to the tomb of 
the Eighth Imam, was the final resting- 
place of the rich, who could pay 500 
tomans ($240 to $600) for burial near 
the shrine. 

Perhaps “resting-place” is not the word, 
for when space was needed the bones of a 
former tenant were removed and a new 
body took their place. To-day they have 
all been moved, the families recompensed, 
and these strangest of sidewalks in the 
holy city of Meshed are made of Moslem 
tombstones, their inscriptions slowly wear- 
ing away under the march of progress. 


A VISIT WITH PERSIA’S GREATEST 
BIBLIOPHILE 


One noon we went out between white 
poppy fields across a dusty plain to the 
little paradise which Persia’s greatest bib- 
hophile has made to grow among arid hills. 
A simple, humble man, Hadji Malek owns 
a library of 46,000 precious volumes, some 
unique. He expressed regret that in 
America it is Omar Khayyam—not Safed, 
lirdausi, or Hafiz—who represents Per- 
sian poetry. 
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“Ts your priceless 
collection protected 
from fire?” I asked; 
for, when rare treas- 
ures are massed to- 
ecther, one accident 
becomes catastrophe, 
as was the case when 
fire destroyed the old 
libraries on Mount 
Athos. Alas! Like 
the illuminated manu- 
scripts at Mount Sinai, 
there is no adequate 
protection for one of 
Persia’s chief. treas- 
ures. 


AFGHAN HOSPITALITY 
REACIIES FAR 


A salt-crusted 
stream bed cutting a 
mirage - filled plain 
marks the boundary 
between Persia and 
Aighanistan. A few 
miles farther on two 
forthke serais and a 
ruin-topped mound. 
This is Islamkala, the 
first Afghan post. In 
a year five “Euro- 
peans” have passed 
this way, two of them 
Americans—our Muin- 
ister to Persia and an 
engincer. 

Afghan hospitality 
has an arm as Jong as that of the law. 
Chairs had been sent to Islamkala on the 
roof of an autobus. But Sauvage would 
not have them in his cinema record, so 
back they went to Herat—unused. 

In this land, where hberty 1s more than 
patriotism and hospitality than comfort, 
if you come upon what seems to be a pal- 
ace. Walk in, for it is the local guest house. 
At Herat, at Girishk, Kandahar, Ghazni, 
and Kabul we were entertained in gardens 
of delight. in palaces such as the Afghan 
gentry do not know. 

If we had a difficult river crossing to 
make under the hot sun, there was a fine 
tent, brought from afar and inviting us to 
refresh ourselves. If the hurry of our 
passing made an invitation to some distant 
office a burden. behold a friendly shelter 


FRIENDLY 





EYES FRAMED BY A RLACK CTIUDDAR 


pitched beside our path, with green tea 
and cardamom-flavored hot milk to re- 
fresh us. 

Drink as many cups as you like. If the 
supply runs low, a half-cup wall warn vou. 
If hospitality outruns vour appetite. turn 
your cup over on its saucer and the mat- 
ter 1s settled, without argument or false 
politeness. 

When vou have had a hard. hot day and 
come to the freshness of a quiet garden. 
the table is bountifully spread, and some 
eentleman has chosen the honor of waiting 
on vou; but your host, knowing that effu- 
sive generosity is a bore, has left his re- 
erets that events prevent his attendance. 

It is not the custom to wash the feet of 
one’s cuests, but the Afghans would do it, 
without ostentation or false modesty. 
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TIIE MARBLE TITRONE OF PERSIA S 


This low platform of translucent marble, supported hy caryatids and 
stone lions, is reputed to be a part of the enormous treasure brought 
back by the mighty Nadir Shah from his conquest of India in 1738. 


The officials may have had reasons for 
treating us like royalty. Their King was 
heartily received and cared for in France. 
In M. Jean Hackin, archeologist, whose 
respect for the persons and customs of our 
hosts is flawless. both France and our Ex- 
pedition had an Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary, whose knowledge of the country 
dates from 1924. Commandant Pecqueur, 
our geodesist, and M. Vassoigne, while 
making surveys, had made friends. Our 
reception at the hands of the Afghan offi- 
cials was the result of years of friendly 
contacts. 

Had their actions been belied by the 
actions of those humble folk to whom we 
were utter strangers, I would place no 
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emphasis upon it. But 
in the twenty years 
since I first came to 
Asli ars 
during which both po- 
liteness and hospitality 
have declined in the 
Near East—I_ have 
never experienced 
more genuine friendli- 
ness than in Herat. 





CROSSING INTO TILT 
UNSPOILED EAST 


The passage of our 
seven strange motor 
cars through the ba- 
zaars of Herat can 
never be forgotten. 
Irom twenty miles 
away we saw four of 
the great minarets 
which rise like chim- 
neys outside the mud- 
walled city. Passing 
between them and en- 
tering the long bazaar 
which runs from one 
gate to the other, we 
crossed the threshold 
into the unspoiled 
east. 

No formal reception 
this. Our splendid 
mechanics, who are 
not overwhelmed with 
honors, felt it at once. 
Men squatted in their 
tiny cubicles or stood 
so close beside us that 
our cars almost brushed their breasts. 
Wonder was written large on every coun- 
tenance. No forwardness, no facile wel- 
come from these tall men in huge white 
turbans. Only one continuous double row 
of faces which broke into smiles, and 
hands which swept to head and heart in 
answer to our first show of friendliness. 

Nor were these informal members of 
our welcoming committee a disappoint- 
ment on further acquaintance. For two 
days I worked in the bazaar and along the 
walls under conditions which, had it not 
been for a genuine good will and innate 
politeness, would have been impossible. 
And these were the men whom our friends 
on both sides of them describe as savages! 
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We areas good asa 
circus. Our. creeping 
cars command atten- 
tion. Our dress 1s no- 
ticeable from afar. 
We provoke interest. 
When I use a large, 
shiny camera, perched 
on a tripod as high as 
my chin, and dodge in 
and out of a sheetlike 
focusing cloth. it is lit- 
tle wonder that folk 
who never saw. such 
an instrument come 
running. 

In a crowded bazaar 
this might prove disas- 
trous to any attempt to 
take photographs, but 
my solution worked im 
Herat. With my boot 
I drew a line in the 
mud or dust and made 
it clear by signs that I 
would like to have the 
crowd leave that much 
free space. These 
Heratis are not angels. 
More than one photo- 
graph will show where 
curiosity got the bet- 
ter of them. But, 
with a crowd, often 
amounting to hun- 
dreds, looking on, I 
took exposures up to 
five seconds in length, 
in the busiest parts of 
the city. 

There can be no 
excuse if those photo- 
graphs turn out badly, although I at- 
tempted impossible shots; but if they turn 
out well they are testimonials to Afghan 
gentlemanliness. In Herat not one pro- 
spective model refused to let me take his 
photograph, not one feared that I would 
use it to prove him backward or inferior. 
That indicates spiritual poise. 

There is nothing spiritless about the 
Afghan. T hope one will never become my 
enemy. When a donkey driver peeved a 
small group of seven-year-olds, who had 
been watching me as quietly as Raphael's 
cherubs, they made a concerted attack and 
nearly flopped the donkey over onto his 
bulging burden of clover. 
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A. CLIROALO SHOP TN TRITERAXN 


Until very recent times, practically no Persian woman appeared in 
public unveiled, and highly colored lithographs of professional beauties 
of other countrics were popular among young Persians. 
has only slightly diminished with the “new freedom.” 


The demand 


These men feel quite lost without a gun 
and a forty-pound corset of cartridges. 
But they caress tame birds and fondle 
flowers. Where else on earth do wild- 
looking men play Inde-and-seek with par- 
tridges? The story is that they debauch 
their pets with opium pellets. But it was 
no pipe dream at Bannan, where we saw an 
Afghan run races with his chattering play- 
mate and, on being discovered behind a 
mud wall, had his bare legs pecked at. as a 
sign that he was “it.” 


OCCIDENTALS. STIOCK THE AFGILANS 


Between Herat and Kandahar, except 
in summer time, there are swift. rivers, 
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A COQULTTE 


which form the chief obstacle to a motor 
tour from Beyrouth to Srinagar. We ar- 
rived so late beside the Farah Rud that the 
crossing—a hundred vards or so wide and 
thigh- -deep, with swift water—had to be 
deferred till the morrow. 

After our blistering ride we reveled in 
the cooling water and, had we known it, 
shocked the Afghans by our nudeness. An 
Afghan, swimming a stream with the help 
of ‘gourds, slowly reefs his shirt as the 

water deepens, and then adds this rela- 
tively unimportant addition to his huge 
turban. As he leaves the water, three 
times the river’s width downstream, he un- 
furls his shirt and emerges from the water 
respectably dressed. We stripped to the 
buff. 

In the morning a long line of shouting 
men carried our snaky cable across to a 
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pulley which Ferracci, 
having crossed _pick- 
aback, had fixed on the 
far shore. While one 
car hauled away from 
the river, the repair 
car nosed down into 
the swift current and 
slowly went across. 

After this test the 
six other cars forded 
the river under their 
own power; but it had 
been deemed wise to 
empty the trailers, and 
baggage, beds, spare 
wheels, and_ tractor 
bands came across on 
the heads of sure- 
footed Afghan help- 
ers, who, had they de- 
sired, could have run 
away with most of 
the Expedition right 
there. 

Then our accom- 
panying trucks were 
towed across. Hun- 
dreds of picturesque 
figures watched from 
both banks (see page 
433). At the edge of 
a marl cliff heroic fig- 
ures were silhouetted 
against the blue. Spir- 
ited stallions pranced 
up and down, their 
harness bearing the 
British arms, with “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” 

The walls of Farah were pearly white 
when we at last took the road. A com- 
pany of soldiers saluted as we passed into 
a roadside garden to drink tea with the 
Governor. We camped at the foot of 
chocolate-colored hills on a rise overlook- 
ing the distant city. 

The next day we were met by M. Hackin 
and Commandant Pecqueur and moved on 
to Girishk, where they had been prepar- 
ing for our passage over the swift, deep 
Helmand. 

Like Khanaqin, Girishk came upon us 
as an agreeable surprise. We rolled over 
the edge of the plateau and there was the 
village, the low dwellings hid by a mass of 
trees and dominated by a ruined castle (see 
illustration, page 435). 
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M. HAARDT (CENTER) INSPECTS A PERSIAN POPPY FIELD 





STUDENTS IN A PERSIAN GIRLS SCHOOL 


With the exception of their veils, these girls of Barfrush, near Meshed-i-Sar (see, also, illus- 
tration, page 413) look, dress, and act like American girls in an Italian district—an interesting 
sidelight on the New Persia. 


BALUCIII TRIBESMEN IN 
INTEREST IN THE 


AIGITANISTAN 


Villagers sat in a pretty little grove of 
trees. A boy with a water pipe passed 
here and there, letting one man after an- 
other take a deep puff or two, with his 
clenched fist asa mouthpiece. The owners 
of two fighting quails showed us how the 
gaine is played. After a brief bout they 
let their birds drink from their lips before 
putting them back into their beaded bags. 
In the streets these turbaned warriors look 
as if they were carrying their embroidery 
with them. 

While our unwieldy mass of material 
was being ferried across the river, under 
a burning sun, we camped in a fruitful 
garden, where soft apricots dropped from 
the trees. At supper time a procession of 
dark-skinned servants came bearing large 
brass trays of fruit which they deposited 





TAKE A KEEN 
MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 
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like a golden necklace 
around our dining tent, 
to the dehght of our 
poetic Le Feévre and 


our gifted surgeon, 
Dr. Jourdan. 


OLD MAN RIVER GOES 
INTO ACTION 


Getting a seven-ton 
radio car across the 
Helmand was a tick- 
lish task, shared by 
our mechanics and the 
rivermen. The latter, 
a special tribe, were led 
by a picturesque gray- 
beard called “Baba 
Daria,” the Father of 
the River. He, recog- 
nizing in Ferracci an- 
other man accustomed 
to command, promptly 
dubbed him ‘Baba 
Motor.” Between 
them, Old Man River 
and the Father of 
Autos did the job. 

There was enough 
picturesque cursing to 
make a play, but a mu- 
tual confidence reigned 
supreme, and the big 
car passed safely over 
from one improvised 
mud jetty to the other. 
Could M. Citroén have 
seen this risky per- 
formance, his thoughts 
would have oscillated between fear and 
pride. M. Haardt, to whom such cross- 
ings became common in Africa, was calm 
enough, but when Baba Daria came to 
shake hands in celebration of the passage. 
his thin forearm turned tense. 

The technique was to bind two archaic 
barges together with automobile cable, 
frantically row across the swift current to 
a sand bar, ground on it sufficiently to 
break the force of the current, but not 
hard enough to pitch the car overboard, 
swing off, traverse another arm of the 
river, ground the barges again, then make 
the lower jetty before the current could 
sweep this improvised ferry downstream. 

Cables were hurled ashore. Men up to 
their chins in water strained the awkward 
barge off bottom. 
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“May my spit cover 
your faces!” screams 
Baba Daria. 

“What does he 
say?” asks Baba Mo- 
tor. 

“That the truck 1s 
heavier than you said,” 
translates Varnet. 

We spent three days 
in crossing this river. 
We were lucky. On 
both banks, at the reg- 
ular ford, caravan- 
loads were piled high, 
waiting for weeks for 
a safe crossing. 

We negotiated the 
Arghandab by ferry 
or cable not far from 
where Alexander's 
army crossed. From 
a high bank crowds 
watched the process of 
planting a pulley and 
hauling a car across. 
One minute flat was 
the best performance. 
The radio car took 
more than six. 


THE EXPEDITION 
ENTERTAINS A 
GOVERNOR 


With the last bad 
river safely behind us, 
we pressed on to 
Kandahar, where our 
cainp was set in a garden of dreams, and 
we entertained the Governor in his own 
guest house, with the aid of his own serv- 
ants and his own crockery. 

In that wide-spreading garden, with its 
reflecting pools, hollyhocks, laurel bushes, 
and apricot trees, Firouz, the pet monkey, 
lay in the shade with two wolf cubs, while 
a big-eyed gazelle, tied to the same bush, 
was nursed by a nanny-goat. Our garden 
seemed more of a paradise thanever. We 
might lack a lion and a lamb, but wolf 
cubs and a thin-legged gazelle seemed fair 
substitutes. 

On a terrace above the intersection of 
the two main streets of mud-walled KKan- 
dahar we were received by the munici- 
pality. Although the speech of welcome 
was iN Pushio, it carried conviction. 
Fruits, flowers, and cucumbers were united 
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A BIRD CIIARMER OF ITERAT 


in decorating the most unusual refresh- 
ment table lever saw. In Herat most of 
the supplies had been Russian. Jere the 
candies, biscuits, and tea were English. 
The Governor is much interested in de- 
veloping the natural resources. Dried 
fruits, embroidery, and alabasterlike Kan- 
dahar stone had been brought. so that we 
could examine the choicest local products. 
The city of Mahmoud of Ghazni rises 
above green gardens fenced by tall pop- 
lars. The tomb of Mahmoud 1s set in a 
secluded rose garden formerly closed to 
unbelievers; but we were welcomed, for 
M. Hackin had here made friends, and a 
white-robed pilgrim with the face of a 
saint posed in the doorway, w hich, in spite 
of the sincerest cordiality, we were not 
privileged to enter. In the forecourt are 
two marble lions and at a near-by village 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE AND TOMB OF HAZRAT IMAM REZA AT MESHED 


Under this dome is the grave of the Eighth Apostle of Mohammed, the most sacred spot in all 
Persia. It is visited annually by more than 100,000 pilgrims. No Christian may enter here (see 
text, page 415). The shrine, “The Glory of the Shia World,” took many years to build, and the 
tomb chamber, once the burial place of Harun-al-Rashid, is the oldest part. 
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THE MOTOR CARAVAN AWAKENS WONDER IN A PERSIAN MUD VILLAGE 


Turbat-Sheikh-Jam, near the Afghanistan border, on the route from Meshed to Herat, was the 
scene of a great battle between Persians and Uzbegs four centuries ago. 





MILKING TIME IN A PERSIAN NOMAD CAMP 


Both nomads and peasants raise flocks of sheep for the wool that goes into the famous 
rugs of the country. A scene along the trail to Herat, between Meshed and Turbat-Sheikh-Jam 
(see above). The sheep are tethered in long lines beside the black tents of the nomads. 
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THE CITY WALL OF HERAT IS BUILT UPON A STUPENDOUS FARTITWORK 


This feature distinguishes it from all other cities of the Orient. 


Inside the walls the streets 


are mere passageways, but outside the north wall a modern city, with broad streets flanked with 


modern shops, is growing up. 


fountain the water pours from the mouth 
of a similar carving. 

There is a steep rise from the river to 
the west gate of mud-walled Ghazni. In 
the afternoon the flow of human figures 
and donkeys climbing or descending the 
ramp is spirited and colorful. 


A POPLAR-LINED AVENUE TO OLD KABUL 


We entered Kabul after a drive past 
the new city which Amanullah, recently 
deposed Amir, built on a splendid site, 
separated from the old city by chocolate- 
colored hills, with a ruffle of crumbling 
battlements along their crests. Preten- 
tious “New Kabul’ proved to be a false 
dawn. The palaces and charming private 
houses are now deserted. But in all Asia, 
where is there a garden as splendid in plan 
and as perfect in maintenance as that 
around the imposing, but unfinished Pal- 
ace of Parliament? (See page 439.) 

From here to Old Kabul there runs a 
poplar-lined avenue, immaculately kept and 


more than three miles long, with side paths 
for camels and donkeys and the tracks of 
a two-car train which carries lovers of 
beauty out to this premature oasis of mod- 
ern construction and garden planning (see 
page 433). 

On a wind-swept hill commanding mag- 
nificent views of this fertile plain, we were 
entertained in a country home which now 
belongs to the municipality. 


M. IILACKIN INTERPRETS BAMIAN RUINS 


Before we had come to know Kabul, 
some of us took light cars and went north- 
ward across fertile Kohistan and on to 
Bamian (Bamiyan), first-century center of 
artistic and commercial influences reaching 
far into Iran, India, and Central Asia. As 
a key to the development of Central Asian 
art. Bamian is without rival. 

The valley was described in English by 
Capt. M. G. Talbot, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in 1886. America 
was credited with some of the shrewdest 
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M. HAARDT INTRODUCES HIS ASSOCIATES TO THE AFGHAN GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 
HERAT (SEE TEXT, PAGE 417) 





A STREET SCENE IN HERAT 


The women of Afghanistan are kept in more rigid seclusion and are more closely veiled than 
those of any other Moslem land. ‘The desert women, the wives and daughters of the nomads, are 
permitted to go unveiled, but those of the towns complete their street dress with a loose garment 
covering the head and upper part of the body and containing a latticed insert, like a strip of 
mosquito bar, for the eyes to see through. 
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TIIE EXPEDITION LEAVES HERAT, METROPOLIS OF WESTERN AFGHANISTAN 


conjectures concerning Sassanid influences 
in the murals, but Ch. Masson, long thought 
to be an American student, is now known 
as a deserter from a Bengal regiment. 

Hsuang Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, vis- 
ited Bamian the year Mohammed died, 
and there is the suggestion that some of 
the designs in the grottoes remain unfin- 
ished, not because it 1s the nature of artists 
to leave unfinished sketches, but because 
Moslem iconoclasts killed the artists at 
their loving toil. | 

In collaboration with the Godards, under 
an agreement with the Government of Af- 
ghanistan, by which all archeological sur- 
veys are granted to French archeologists, 
M. Hackin has published one volume on 
the Antiquities of Bamian and another is 
onthe press. His arrival gave us a chance 
to study the statues and murals with the 
help of the expert who excavated the site 
(see page 442). 

he two colossal Buddhas, 175 and 116 

feet high, are crude and lifeless. The plas- 
ter surface was held in place by a system of 
pegs and cords similar to the steel elements 
and wire mesh of cement construction, and 


as most of the polychrome decoration 1s 
gone and neither statue has a face, it takes 
imagination to think that these megalithic 
carvings ever rivaled those of Abu Simbel 
or Petra. Certainly they do not to-day. 

The murals are much defaced by icono- 
clasts. In spite of their archeological value, 
because of the Iranian, Indian, and Chi- 
nese elements that can here be traced, they 
failed to move me. Climbing about in the 
interior of the cliffs, nudging around rock 
shoulders high above the ground, mount- 
ing the stairways that lead to the heads 
of the colossi, sitting under the muraled 
arches that shelter them—all this is a thrill- 
ing and unusual experience. 


A VALLEY OF INDESCRIBABLI BEAUTY 


Bamian Valley is indescribably beauti- 
ful. Situated at an altitude of 9,000 feet 
and backed by the summits of Koh-t- 
Baba, nearly twice as high, it is worthy of 
world-wide fame. The view from the ve- 
randa of the guest house is incomparable. 
If one sits on the head of the Great Buddha, 
as Jacovleff did while copying the faded 
figures under the vault, and looks across 
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FORDING A SWIFT STREAM SOUTH OF HERAT 


Once, when the supply truck was nearly swept away by the current, swarthy Afghan helpers 
plunged in, fifty strong, to rescue it. 
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TURKOMANS POSE FOR THE EXPEDITION’S ARTIST 


Just as M. Jacovleff was about to start out for the bazaars of Herat in search of good models, 
these men rode up to offer their services. Though they are not representative of this part of 
Afghanistan, they made picturesque subjects. 
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ANCIENT FERRIES ARE PRESSED INTO SERVICE 


The chief of the Afghan rivermen, known to his associates as Baba Daria (Father River), 
recognized in Ferracci, chief mechanician of the Expedition, a fellow spirit and immediately 


christened the Frenchman “Father Motor.” 


Together they effected safe crossings for all the 


tractors and their trailers under most trying conditions (see text, page 422). 


the green valley, framed by the arch of the 
grotto and dotted with fortlike manors 
that are almost tiny villages, he has both a 
view and a sensation of rare beauty. Not 
since leaving Beyrouth, our starting point, 
had we seen anything so fine. 

We were fortunate also in the human 
elements that added to the interest of this 
historic valley. On this ancient pilgrim 
and caravan route modern migrations were 
taking place in the ancient manner. If mo- 
tor buses seemed out of place at the very 
feet of the Great Buddha, the migration 
of Baluchi merchants going across the Ak 
Robat Pass to Mazar-i-Sherif and of Ta- 
rachi-Ghilzais headed for the hills helped 
us to picture this verdant valley as it was 
when a thousand monks, living in count- 
less grottoes, levied tribute on the cred- 
ulous, who bought small models of the 
Bamian statues, as did the worshipers at 
Ephesus, and carried them throughout the 
Buddhist world. 


A few families still live in the caves. 
Over the edge of one shelf, thirty feet or 
so above the ground, I saw the bright eyes 
of a youngster just able to walk, but left 
there alone. Up from the valley three 
caryatid figures moved gracefully along 
under heavy jars of water. ‘There was 
the flash of red trousers and a deep green 
scarf among the brown masses of rock 
that have fallen to the valley floor. 

One afternoon in mid-June we felt it 
our duty to go down to where the rose-red 
ruins of Shahr-i-Zohak cut the sky atop a 
ruddy cliff. From across the river the place 
seemed as dead as it actually is. Then, 
to the left, I spied hundreds of men and 
donkeys making for the ford below the 
ruined battlements. Morizet,who thrills to 
beauty, works like a horse, and never com- 
plains, nearly went wild in his efforts to 
record the spirit of this migration of Ba- 
luchis. The lenses in his turret swung 
right and left, now subordinating the men 
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and animals to the 
beauty of their envi- 
ronment, now filling 
the field with one or 
two figures here tri- 
umphing over the ob- 
stacles that beset their 
route. 


A TRIBAL CARAVAN IN 
MOTION 


The morning we 
left Bamian a blessed 
puncture enabled me 
to set out on foot. Up 
an avenue of willows 
backed by the stern 
rock cliffs, there came, 
in the early morning 
light, a tribe in move- 
ment, their camels and 
donkeys stretching far 
along the valley road. 

Here was an expe- 
dition! True, their 
tribal baggage was 
reduced to the bare 
essentials: but = their 
efficiency as nomads 
was indisputable. New 
factors forever pre- 
sent new _ problems. 
Lambs and baby cam- 
els are born, camels 
and donkeys go lame, 
women and children 
not only accompany 
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IIEROIC FIGURES WATCIL TIE CROSSING OF AFGIIAN RIVERS 


the caravan, but they Deep and swiit were the Afghanistan streams, which presented the 


are essential factors in 


most difficult problem of the 3,.500-mile trek from Beyrouth to Srinagar ; 
but generous and whole-hearted native cooperation enabled the Expedi- 


ie 
Its progress. tion to overcome such hazards without casualty to moter cars or per- 


A little eirl strides sonnel (see text, page 


along with two lambs 

nuzzling her knees. Young boys, with 
coins dangling from their tight caps, ride 
on towering gray camels. A bearded old 
man, too old to walk, rides slowly along 
with a boy of two sheltered by his shrunken 
chest. The caravan moves on! 

Most of the women are unattractive, but 
there are youthful favorites whose gowns 
are bright, whose ornaments are rich, and 
whose shy glances are coquettish. Since 
women don’t exist under such conditions, 
we ignore their presence and exchange 
with the patriarchs that “Pax vobiscum” 
of the Moslem world, “Salaam aleikum.” 


420). 


At Kabul, Jacovleff had sketched the 
portrait of a tribal chieftain and his son, 
both of them old friends of M. Hackin. 
As we came tearing back from Bamuan 
along a level, shady road in Kohistan, a 
figure in a coat of many colors stepped 
into our path. In his outstretched hand 
he held something round and white, like a 
signal disk. 

Strange traffic policeman for such a re- 
gion! But the signal disk was a round. 
white cheese. The figure was the chieftains 
son. For hours he had waited there. thus 
to make memorable his friend’s journey 
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BUSINESS MEN OF GHAZNI ARE NEVER TOO BUSY TO ENJOY A CUP OF TEA 


The people of Afghanistan drink great quantities of very sweet green tea and are most adept 
at handling cup and saucer as a unit. The bazaars of Ghazni deal chiefly in corn, fruit, madder, 
and sheep’s wool and camel’s-hair cloth. 
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past the place where a 
part of his tribe was 
camped. 


AN AUDIENCK WITTI 
TITE AFGIIAN KING 


It was such occa- 
sions that gave us our 
happiest memories of 
unspoiled Afghan hos- 
pitality. Formal re- 
ceptions could furnish 
no such sense of dis- 
interested friendliness. 
Yet our audience with 
His Majesty Nadir 
Shah came to have 
this same sincere sim- 
plicity. 

Between snowy sy- 
ringa bushes we came 
to the palace. The 
lower hall, with its 
inutation marble col- 
umns, its lifeless ele- 
vator tucked into one 
corner, and its Chi- 
nese and Japanese 
vases, did not promise 
well. The conven- 
tional wait in the re- 
ception room, lined 
with paintings, sug- 
gested those diplo- 
matic delays designed 
to impress—and hum- 
ble—the honored 
guest. 

When we entered 
the simple chamber, 
decorated with photo- 
graphs and furnished 
with a simple desk, the leader of the Third 
Haardt Mission presented each of us in 
turn. The King, his gray-edged brown 
beard marking the line hetween neat gray 
suit and tie and the brown of eyes, spec- 
tacle frames, and Astrakhan kola, seemed 
like a genial professor. 

Although both His Majesty and M. 
Haardt speak ‘nglish fluently, the For- 
elon Minister acted as interpreter. But it 
soon hecame evident that court formalities 
did not suit the occasion. The King was 
genuinely grateful for the kind treatment 
he received in France. We had countless 
reasons for gratitude to our Afghan hosts. 


century. 





eleventh century by Sultan Mahmoud. 
was built by Masoud III, Mahmoud’s great-grandson, in the twelith 
Towers built centuries later, 
modeled after this design. 


A TOWER OF VICTORY AT GIIAZNI 


This ornate structure of intricate brickwork was erected in the 


A companion tower, near by, 


in Persia and Turkey, were 


There was no danger that either would 
betray himself through letting thought stick 
its rude framework through “the soft cush- 
ion of polite phraseology. Circumstances 
favored sincerity. Leader of nation and 
leader of caravan could talk without re- 
straint, as man to man, which is just what 
they did. 

As he always does in introducing me, 
M. Haardt emphasized his pleasure in the 
cooperation of the National Geographic 
Society, and His Majesty spoke enthusi- 
astically about America: 

“T hope many Americans will visit Af- 
ghanistan, where they will be made most 
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DOWN A POPLAR-LINED AVENUE TO THE CAPITAL OF AYFGITANISTAN 


entering Kabul via “New Kabul,” begun by Amanullah but never finished. 
It is connected with Old Kabul by this broad thoroughfare, more than three miles 


now deserted. 


The new city 1s 


long, ending in the garden of the former Italian Legation in the old city (see page 428). 


welcome. It is a pleasure to learn of the 
great influence of your Society. I hope 
Americans will be our friends, and that 
before long we can exchange diplomatic 
representatives with your great nation.” 


TIT DREADED KHAIBAR PASS IS REACHED 


Although the reception by the Governor 
of Dakka was the one bright feature in a 
day when the hills shot heat waves at us 
until long after sunset and sand flies made 
sleep impossible, the hour we spent with 
the King of Afghanistan was the climax 
of a month’s uninterrupted hospitality. 

I*or months we had dreaded the Khaibar 
(Khyber). The morning of our start from 
Dakka, our men, in spite of a sleepless 
night, had that nobility of spirit that good 
men assume when they expect to be put 
tothe test. Tate June is no time fora pleas- 
ure trip through the North Gate to India. 

From the time the Gurkhas at a post at 
the border turned to bronze statues in our 
honor until Fort Jamrud sank to a mere 
battleship turret in the Northwest Frontier 
plain, the British tried to outdo one an- 


other in honoring and entertaining us. 
One day more in the Khaibar and our wine- 
drinking mechanics would have sacrificed 
a lifetime habit to an inordinate liking for 
pale beer, and a lemon squash six inches 
high would temper the heat of Abednego’s 
furnace. 

The Sikhs were reviewed by their brig- 
adier and M. Flaardt, the Gordon High- 
lander bagpipers strutted their stuff in 1m- 
maculate uniform, and the bass drummer, 
draped in a leopard skin, waved his sticks 
about in front of our movie camera. 

Then the serious hospitality around dark 
old tables polished by a long succession of 
hands. As we sat at the officers’ mess, I 
half expected that some one would deposit 
before us a heap of rags and tired flesh 
that would evolve into “The Man Who 
Was.” 

In response to a challenge by General 
Sandeman, the “Silver Crescent” blazed a 
virgin trail to a towering blockhouse, and 
we went on to tea around the silver model 
of the Arch of Ctesiphon in the mess of 
the Rajputana Rifles at Sarkai. Nor would 
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UNCOSMIPLETED PARLIAMENT TWOGSE IN NEW KABUL 


The recently deposed Amir had almost finished this building before his visit to the United 


States, in 1928. 
charming private houses are now empty. 


the officers at Jamrud listen to a “No 
though darkness threatened to shut the 
gates of Peshawar in our faces. 

And so we passed Taxila and Rawal- 
pindi and came to Srinagar,* 3.445 miles, 
53 stages, and 81 days from Beyrouth. 


DAYS OF PREPARATION IN SRINAGAR 


Posters for permanent waves and pyor- 
rhea cures decorate the bund of the capi- 
tal of Kashmir. Boatmen, tailors, tonga 
drivers, barbers, and other pests pester the 

visitor. Dealers in papier-machée. wood- 
carving, ring shawls, and silverware flour- 
ish sheaves of testimonials signed by other- 
wise worthy men. 

An immaculate polo field gives the Ma- 
haraja and his officers a splendid play- 
ground at the foot of Takht-i-Suleiman. 
His Highness’s red-and-orange motor cars 
add color to colorful streets. Shady canals, 
bowered in beauty. lead between floating 


* See “Outwitting the Water Demons of Kash- 
mir” and ‘Houseboat Days in the Vale of Kash- 
mir,” in the Natronar GrocraPHic MAGAZINE 
for November, 1921, and October, 1929, respec- 
tively. 


It stands on a splendid site on the outskirts of Old Kabul, but the palaces and 


gardens, and the full moon looks down on 
Dal lake, such scenes as only dreamers 
know in less-favored climes. 

As | write, makers of leather-covered 
boxes and cashmere-lined Gilgit boots 
wander inand out. Aly bearer. Sultan Mo- 
hammed, comes to clear aw ay the break- 
fast things and turn my stockings, as if he 
were a lady's maid. 

Ugly little pomes are being herded to- 
gether for our crossing of the Pamir. 
Mechanics are girding up the loins of the 
“Golden Scarab,” the leader's car, and the 
“Silver Crescent” for a journey which all 
experts sav is doomed to failure. 

We lunch under towering chenar trees, 
as guests of the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and mingle with his friends at 
a special showing of “The Black Journey.” 
the HTaardt Mission’s motion-picture rec- 
ord of the crossing of Africa by motor. 
Night after night we dine in one of hts 
houseboats. We are rowed through the 
reflected beauty of Jake and mountain by 
silent Kashmiris wielding paddles shaped 
like hearts. With a voung American 
woman traveling in Kashmir and Le 
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THE GREAT BUDDHA IS THE LARGEST OF THE COLOSSI OF 


There are two of these crude, lifeless statues—one 175 feet, the other 116 feet high—carved 
in the cliffs on the north side of the valley. Hsuang Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who saw them 
in all their glory early in the seventh century, said of the larger figure, that “its golden hues 
sparkle on every side,” so it is probable that it was covered with gilt. Neither statue has a tace 
now. Staircases lead to a chamber near the head (see, also, text, page 428). 


CITROEN 





A BADR HALE 
Ievre, T visit an old Brahman with the 
face of a saint. and later. when we bring 
flowers and sugar for the mountain-side 
temple of Siva and fruit for that man, 
Whose radiant face has haunted us, find 
that he has found release, 

Mechantes and leaders forget their 
cracked and bleeding lips, their hot noons 
and cold dawns, and enjoy a peaceful in- 
terlude. No such felicitics for our com- 
panions im the China group, as thev toil 
onward toward Nashear, Their arduous 
route must soon be ours. We press on to 
the rendezvous, 

What if Central and Mastern Asia wel- 


IN EMBROIDERIES 

SOI fis as have ovina, Iraq. Perea, te 
ghanistan, and Indiay What if. prepared 
for hardships, we again become the pam- 
pered guests of friends? What a the 
dread of the unknown gives way to happy 
memories of friendly relationships ? 

So let it be! Tf this vast. mysterious 
Asia, abode of demons, must become for 
us a guest house, what is tragic in that? 
Qur aim is not to suffer, but to learn; 
not to court danger, but to court friend- 
ships. Tf our hosts turn the stern geaog- 
raphy of desert and mountam into the 
human geography of cordial relationships. 
we'll try to grin and bear—and share—it. 
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Photograph by William H. Roberts 


"HE ANANDA RISES LIKE A STRUCTURE OF FOAM AT PAGAN 


Some 1,500 plaques of tile, arranged in bands around the exterior walls of the four terraces 
of this matchless temple, depict scenes connected with Buddhist ceremonial (see, also, illustration, 


page 447). 





Photograph by D. A. Ahuja 


THE REMAINS OF ONE OF THE GRAND GATEWAYS OF PAGAN 


From the ninth to the thirteenth century Old Pagan was the capital of the Pagan kings, and 
was guarded by four concentric brick walls, each with twelve gates. A moat gave further pro- 
tection on the north, south, and east sides, while the Irrawaddy ran to the west. 


